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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performanCe-based 
teacher education (PBTE) tearnmg packages focusing upon 
specific professionalcompetenciesof vocational teachers The, 
competencies upon whichlhese modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teachina at both the secorKlary and po^* 
secondary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the^ preparation of teachers In all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that Integrate 
theory and applic|KtK)n, each culminates with crillerion r^er- 
' enced assessm/arlt of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The mmerials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teaqhers in training workipg undir the 
direction and with theassistanceofteachereduc^tors acting as 
resource persons Resource oersons should be skilled jn the 
teacher competency being develofied and should be thor- 
olighly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in'using 
these materials ^ 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
, plannir^g and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher prepftration proarams to meet a wide variety* 
of individCTai needs and ifiterests i he materials are intended for 
-use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-s&condary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the profe^sionafdev^lopment of voca- ^ 
tional teachers Further information about the Mse of the rr^od- ' 
ules in teacher educattoaprograms contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person C|ukre to 
Using Performance*Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to implementatio* of Performance-Based Teiicher 
Education. | 

Th» PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Proaram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 

- dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 

"de v el o p m ent tjf Tnitrat versions^ of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 .resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the, materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials iS extended to the fbllowing program staff 
James B Hamilton* Program Director. Robert E Nortor^ As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn,^ Program Assis- 
tarj. Recognition is also extended to Knsty floss, Technical^ 
distant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, ind Jean Wiser^- 
toaugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement pf 
the materials Contribution^ made by former program staff to- 
ward developmer^al versions of these matenals are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocatidnal teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum developn^ent effort • 
from 1971-1972 Curtfe R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. y 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, ^ 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Mtssouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted aVOregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

•Following prelimpary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous 
consultants ar>d visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advance testing of the materials was carried out with assis- , 
tanceof fhe vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan. Florida State University; Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo, Temple University; 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flint, UniversitVLOf 
^*nesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
^ureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U,S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPOA 
Part F, Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris,State College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint 

Rot^ert E Taylo7 ' . 
Di^ctor 

ThPl^nter for Vocational Education 
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THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



. '• f 

Tb^ Center for Vocational Educations mission is to 
increase tfie ability of diverse agencies, institutions and 
organ{2atior>s to solve educational problems relating to 
individuai career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by^ ' 

• GeneratKig knowledge through research 

• Developt^ly educational progra/fis and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operatirrg information systems and services 

• Cor^ducting leadership development ||pd training 
programs * 



AA 
VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgta 
Athens, Georgia 30602 ^ 

Jhe Amencan Association for Vocational Instructional 
- Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organ iza^on of univer- 
sities, colleges ar>d divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvennent of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCHON 



You, as a vocatiqp^l teacher, are a person with- 
unique skills,interests, needs, and goals Each of 
the students in your class also a person with 
unicipe skills, interests, needs, and goa,[s Tetafn 
teadhirig is a method of 'instruction \^hich was 
developed in the hopes of more effectively meeting 
all these varying individual nefeds and nnore 
efficiently utiliajing all these varying ski|te. 

In team teaching, a group 'of teachers, works . 
together to plan, conduct, and evaluate the ^ac- 
tivities for all their students Traditionally, teachers 
are assigned standard classes of standard*lengtU 
with a standard number pf students In team teach- 
ing, grogp^ize and tinne length are determined by 
the nature of the activity and the individual need^ 
of the students This requires the coordination of 
teachers, studerjts. space, arid curriculum The 
goal is to make the best use Qt faculty ahd other 
resources so that each student learns what he/she 
needs, in the way he'she learns nnost readily 

Since It la the teann members — the individual 
teachers—who must ensure that team teaching 
will reach^ts goal of providing better education, 
this mQdule is designed to help you, a present or 
future vocational teacher, develop the attitudes 
and competencies necessary to be an effecfiive 
member of a teaching team 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE \ 



Objectives 

TtrmimI (flbi^cUtt^: In an actual school situation, em- 
ploy the te^ teaching pproach. Your individuat per* 
^rmance as a team member will be asseesecf by your 
resource person, using thb Teacher Performance As- 
sessment Form., Pip, 27-28 {Learning Experience III), 

in/bling Objectives: 

1. After completirfg the required reading, demonstrate 
' knowledge of the pnnciplesand procedures involved 

in employing the team teaching approach (Learning 

ixpenence /). 

2 (As a member of a ^simulated teaching tearr\, plan, 
present, and evaluate a lesson (Learning Experience 
ii)/^ 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have thi§ 
competency, meet v^/ith your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam this skill One 
option' IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the foHowing'pedule' 
• Develop a Lesson han, Module B-4 



Resour(!es 



* A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additionahref- 

-•^ or e ncQG 4A your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance, in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skiJied teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person mav also be .contacted if you have any difficulty 
with direcnons, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. • 



Learning Experience \ ' jr 

Required 

Two peers to serve as members of your teaching 
team throughout the module with whom ycju can 
\ ^ discuss the Self-Check" items 
Optional 

• ^ Reference Be^gs, David W , Hi (Ed.). Team Teach- 
ing: Bold New Venture Bloomington, fN" University 
Press, 1964, 

Reference Chamberlin, Leslie^ J, Team Teaching 
Organization. and Administration Columbus, OH 
Charles E Merrill Publishing Company, 1969 
- Reference. Trump, J Lloyd and Delmas F Miller 
Secondary School Curriculum Improvement^. Pro- 
^ posals and F^rocedures Boston,' MA" Allyn and Bg- 
con.'inc , 1968 

Videotape or audiotape e<^uipment foi^tapi(>g, view- 
ing or listening to. and evaluatVig your performance 
clnd that of the team dunng discussiorr^ 
An actual team teaching situation which you co.uld 
observe ^ * 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

Two peers to serve as members of yotJr teachiing 
team throughout the module with whom you yan 
plan, present, and evaluate a lesson 
Optional * , 

A group of peers to role-play students to whom you 
are presenting a lesson using the team teaching 
approach ' v 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual school situation m which you can employ 
the team teaching approach 
A resource pe^on to assess your competency in 
employing the team teaching approach 
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This module covers performance element nymber 116 from CalVin J 
Cotrell et fl/> Moq(e/ Curricula for Vocattonal and T&chntcal Education 
Report No V (Columbus, OH The Center for Vocational Educatipn. The 
Ohio State University, 1 972) The 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

Fof information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use, arxJ termihology which is common to all 100 
modutet, see About Utlr^Thf Center s PBTH Modules on the intkle 
back cover _ 

I 



J 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Activity \ 




\ Optional. 
^ Activity ■ ^ 
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After completing the required, reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
principles and proceduresJnvolved in employing the team teaching ap- 
proach. . \ ' 



You wifjCe reading the informatioh sheets Employing Team Teaching, pp. 
6-11. , . ■ . 



\ 




'You may wish to read the supplementary references; Beggs, Team Teach- 
ing: Bold , New Venture: Chamberlin, Team Teaching: Organization and 
Adrninistration\ and/or Trump and -Miller, Seconder/ School Curriculum 
Improvement: Proposals and Procedures, pp. 307-324. 



You will be demonstr3ting knowledge of the principles arid procedures 
involved in employing the teaVn teaching approach by responding with two 
other team members to the^Disbussion Questions, pp. 12-14. 



You may wish to record your team discussion on vide9t^|>e or audiotape. 



. ^ • : t 

You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your team's re- 
sponses tothe Discussion Questions with tJ)e Model Answers, pp^ 15-16. 



0 



You may wishto check wjth Vour resource person tP see If there i§ an actual* 
team teaching situation which you and yourjleam members coutd observe 
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J _ Activity 




For information describing the reasons why- team teaching came into 
being, th^ principles underlying the concept, and thesijrocedures for effec- 
tive team teaching, read the following information sheet 



EMPLOYING TEAM TEACHING 

If a beginning teacher learns an instructional 
method such as, ' presenting an illustrated talk," it 
is fairly simpletoemploy that single methoti during 
a classroom lesion Team teaching is not the same 
kind dt method. It is not a method you use as part of 
one br two single lessetis in a unit as appropriate 

Yeann teaching involves a total change m the 
organizational " 
structure It 
IS part of a 
particular at- 
titude to- 
ward educa- 
tion which 
grew out of 
dissatisfaction 
wttPI some of 
the funda- 
xnental be- 
liefs that 
educators 
have always 
seemed to 
operate 

from, or perhaps the co/lliraints educators have 
. always had to operate under In terms of reality, 
tfc^se beliefs or constraints cah t>e seriously ques- 
tioned 

Bellef.—Subject, matter is organized into neat 
little compartments by subject area 
Reality,— Learning does not divide neatly mto 
separate areas Op a simple level: consider the 
young,girl who is assembling the model afrplane 
she got for her bjrthday She is applying lan- 
guage skills (reading directions), math skills 
(measuring, ^etc j, science skills (principles be- 
' hind why the propeller operates as ijt does to 
make the plane fly), and maybe even history 
skills (the plane isa model of the one Lindbergh 
flew)^ 

Bellei— Teachers ail have identical competen- 
cies and can be treated accordingly 
^Reality.— Teachers are ndt'all alike Some are 
better speakers than others Some relate better 
on an individual, one-to-one level than others 
Their talents are varied, their interests vary 




jlief^AII classes should be an ideal 50 mm- 
ules long (or some other arbitrary length) 
leality. — While SOnminutes may be an id^al 
ength of time for certain activities, it is not ideal 
for all activities What happens when teacher 
needs to fit an excellent two-hour film mto those 
50 minutes'^ 

Belief. — Classes contain an ideal number, of 
students, for instance. 
Reality. — While 30 stud^ts may be an ideal 
number for some activitie^it Is not ideal for all 
activities. Does it make s^rlse to show that excel- 
lent film five times in one day to five classes of 30 
' students each'? ^ 

Belief.— Students and teacher should be as- 
signed to a single, self-contained classroom 
Realify. — For some activities, the room to which 
the teacher has been permanently assigned may 
be fine, but what if it has 30 deskc and the activity 
being pursued requires students to work in 
groups at tables'? 

Belief.— A curnculum (stat^ or district) indi- 
cates what knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
should be conveyed to all students, and in What 
order 

Reality. — If students are indee^ individuals with 
individual goals, needs, tr^terests. and abilities, 
how can one curriculum serve ail those indi- 
vidual variations'? ^ 

Jn an attempt to create an organizational struc- 
ture to fit these realities^, team teaching was born 
Team teaching demands that— 

• two or more teachers plan, instruct, and 
evaluate cooperatively 

^« teachers are mutually responsible for a group 
of students equivalent in size to two or more 
c3nventional classes 

• teachers are assigned a large block of time 

, during which they can schedule activities ac- ' 
cording to the length of time required by each 
activity I * - 

• teachers have a common planning period 
each day 

• teachers have aides or assistants to assist m 
non-teaching duties 
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• teachers drvi^e responsibitities so that aii 
teachers anS operating in their areas of 
strength and interest — that they connbme 
their talents to sfren ^theQ their total impact 

• fhstruction is planned using groups of various 
sizes and Compositions, and vayious time 
limitsdependingon the purpose of the activity 

• • a variety of techrw^l aids, audiovisual mafe- 
' rials, learning labs, etc , are used 

• teachers cooperatively, continuously eval- 
uate their own performance(s) 

• teachers may be drawn from one or more Sub- 
ject areas, or one Or rx\ore gcade levels 

It has been claimed, as with many innovative 
Ideas in education, that tear/ teaching cuts costs, 
results m more student leaning, or allows teach- 
ers more free time Thesj! 
ancyurthermore, they ar4 
tean! teaching * 

Team teaching is designed to better meet stu- 
dent needs by making betier use of staff, faciiities, 
time, and materials presently available Team 
'teaching is intended to allow teachers to utilize a 
variety of alternatives to reach the variety of indi- 
viduals whom they are responsible for educating 
Team teaching attempts to bend the organization 
to fit the varying instructional needs, rather than 
limiting instruction to rigid organizational con- 
straints 




claims are unproven,' 
not the majO> goals of 




^sential Qualities for Team Men)berd^ 

Mos^ 6f the same crt^a^ttte^ that make a good 
teacher, make a good team member* curiosity, 
patience, intelligence, enthusiasm, imagination, 
confidence, intellectual honesty, and a desire to 
improve professionally In addition, ^of poui^se, 
each teacher hg^ individuai talents, interests, and 
skills. 

The conventional educational organization al- 
lows a teacher to plan alone, shut the classroom 
door, and lectureto the students with a minimum 
of mteractio/i Some teachers with this closed- 
door policy are excellent teachers, but they would 
be unhappy team teaching. Their individual tal- 
ents, interests, and skills do not lie in thi$ area 

Ideally, in a school committed to team teaching, 
all teachers should be hired as parts of teams, 
Realisiically, however, schoote already have a full 
staff of teachers to work with when they make the 
move to adopt a team teaching structure What 
doies that school do with the teachers who can't or 
won't team teach'^ 

If part of the philosophy underlying team teach- 
ing is.thateach teacher should be allowed to oper-, 
ate in a situation that makes maximum use 6i his/ 
her particular talents, then, withm the schoof, pro- 
vision should be made for some teachers to main- 
tain self-contained dlassrooms Furthermore, the 
organization needs to create an environment of 
mutual respect and tolerance so that a teacher 
choosing not to be a part of a team is not treated as 

• We said that teaming requires a'commltment. 
Therefore, any teacher about to team teach must 
first want it to succeed Then, in additionijto the 

qualities 
previously 
, described, 
teachers 
must pos- 
sess, or de- 
velop 
through 
some kind of ^ 
,human rela- 
tions train- 
ing, spme 
additional 
" qualities m 
order to 
function ef- 
fectively as team members These additional qual- 



/ 

1 Partially adapted from MelvtnP Heller Qualitiesfor Team Members 
n David W Beggs III (Ed ) Team Toachmg Bold New Venture 
(Bloomington IN Indiana Untversity Press, 1964) pp 145-154 
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ities are rfelated to the fact that two or more people • 
areplanning, instructing, and evaJuating together. 
Thus, the teacher m ust possess the following qual- 
• ities'which make for effective group interaction. ^ 

• The teacher must be cooperative. , 

• The teacher must be dble to express himself/ 
herself clearly. 

• The teaeher must be a good listener. ' 
•^the teacfier^must be able to lead in those 

areas in which he/she is strong. 
* • The teacher must be able to follow in those 
areas in whictrhe/she is not^s strong and * 
must be willing to learn from others. 

• The teacher must keep an open mind and be 
' willing to change. ^ 

• The teacher mu$t be willing to be evaluated by 
team members, and be intereste<t» m self- 
evaluation. 

• The teacher must be able to maintain his/her 
own individuality while coQperatmg with 

'pthers. Teamin^does not mean blending a 
team of teach$t^ into a single unit of indistin- 
guishable personalities. Rather, it involves the ' 
close cooperation of persons witf\ differing 
strengths and talents 

This cooperation between teachers cannot be 
stressed too much. It is the pivot around which the 
entire concept of team teach^ig revolves. T^he ad- 
vantagies that result from employing the team 
teaching method can be many if this close cooper- 
ation exists , 

In a conventional teaching situation, the teacher 
in a given service area is assumed to be equally 
competent in all aspects oflhat service area For 
exaruple. the home economics ^ache/ has been 
trained in sewing and is assumed to be equally 
competent in all areas of sewing However, that 
•home economics teacher may have only a ' 
minimum competency in t^ilonng due to a lack of 
real interest in that area. He/she^ay have a 
, phenomenal interest In clothifig desigrj arid pos- 
sess expert skills in that area. 

In the conventional teaching situation, this 
teacher teaches all areas, probably unevenly By 
teaming him/her with another teacher whose spe- 
cial expertise and interest lie in tailoring,^ two 
things happen : (1) the students get a better educa- 
tion, with a more balanced presentation of all 
areas; (2) the two teachers exchange information 
and ideas so. that each becomes stronger in his/ 
her weaker area — there is continual inservice 
training within the team among team members 

This information exchange does more than just 
create more knowledgeable teachers. It creates a 
dynamic envirortment. In other words, it creates an" 
environment in which each person serves as a 



catalyst to the' other pers^s on the team. One 
person's enthosiasijtat one time serves !o'inspire- 
en^usiasm in the other person. One person's 
creativity can start the creatiye juices flowing in the 
other person. Two heads are often, in fact, better 
than one, and enthusiasm and creativity are, in- 
deed, contagious. 

Normally when ^ teacher is absent, there is a 
substitute teacher. We all know from our own ex- 
perience in school that a substitute leads a harried 
life. With team teaehing, this wnhappy situation 
alleviated. A substitute coming in becomes a 
member of a team, not an isolated stranger. 'Ulus. 
the discipline established by the team can oplQ|| 
for the substitute, and the substitute can get clear 
direction as to his/her respdjisibililies for the day. 
He/she is not alone. Another option availa)Dle in 
team teaching is that, by regrouping, the remain- 
ing menr\bers can accopiqlish the^r goals without a 
substitute teacher being called in. 

Similarly, a teacher who has some weak areas 
which would cause prot)lems in the classroom can 
be supported sufficiently by the team to function, 
more effectively. For instance, if a team has four 
menlbers, one ot whom has prbblepts maintaining 
any kind of^order in the class, he/she can benefit 
from a situation where students are responding to 
a team with three strong disciplin^nans The disci- 
pline and Control will transfer to some extent Or, a 
teacher who has a strong expertise, but tends to " 
make dry presentations, can benefit from the crea- 
tive ideas generated by his/her teammates 

In addition, when students view teachers work- 
ing in close cooperation, it sets an excellent ex- 
ample for them to follow 

Team Structure ^ ^ 

As was mentioned before, a team can be com- 
pos^- of teachers from one or several subject 
are^is, from one or several grade levels A team can 
be structured as a hierarchical team, or as a 
cooperative team. 

The hierarchical team has a designated leader, 
probabfy a master leacher Although the team is 
stilf working as a cooperative unit, the leader has 
the ultimate responskDility for guiding the team 
and for decision-making. 

The cooperative team has no designated leader. 
^If members share the leadership and decision- 
making responsibilities equally. Members can take 
turns being informal leaders, or members can lead 
in their areas of experttee, or members can just 
share the leadership 

Both the hierarchical and cooperative team 
structures should include some alfferentlated 
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staffing. This term re'ate? to a concept discussed 
"prevtously: a teacher is not equally competent in 
all areas, and all teachers are not equally cortipe- 
tent. DIfferihtiated staffing isSfi attempfto assign 
dutigs ana responsibilities on the basis of a 
teacher's background, training, and interests. 

n Further, since teachers are skilled professionals, 
differentiated staffing calls for them to do profes- 
sional level work. It calls for the use of a^es and 
assistants to work with and support the prgfes- 
sional teachers, and to relieve them of their non- 
professional duties. A t#uly ^differentiated staff 
would include persons in such various levels as 
fnaster teacher, instructor, assistant instructor, 
technician, clerical assistant, teaching aide, etc. 

With differentiated staffing, the teacher can 
spend, his/herl time teaching, working with stu- 
dents, preparmg to teach, keeping up to date, corj- 
ferring with colleagues, evaluating, and sey- 
evaluatmg. The technicians, clerical assistants, or 
teachers' aides assume such nonprofessional 
tasks as taking attendance, collecting money, typ- 
ing and duplicating rhaterials. ordering audiovisu- 
als, supervising study ha4l, supervising the lunch- ■ 
room, etc. These paraprofessionals (persons work- 
.mg under the supervision of the professional 
teacher) can also be trained to do such tasks as 
grading papers, working individually with stu- 
dents, organizing bulletin boards, etc They are 
members of the team and. as such, should be in- 
cluded in the plannfhg sessions * 



Ptannrng 

^ The core of team teaching pes p7ima'riry7n the 
cooperative planning Planning sessions should 





involve all the teachers in the team* and any para- 
professionals belonging to the team Furthermore, 
other profesisionals ^n the school staff suoh as 
guidance personnel, reading specialists, school 
psychologists, librarians, and media specialists 
should be inclucfed periodically in planning ses- 
sions They have much tj) offer, and they can do a 
better jOb if they are kept aware of what the 
teacliers are trying to accomplish ^ 

It IS during the planning sessions that the fol- 
lowing kinds oi questiorip are discussed and an- " 
swered 

• Initially, whatare our program objectives and 
our unit objectives'^^ 

• Weekly, what are our lesson objectives'?' 

• What^lesson content \sjq be presented'' 

• Which cofitent is to be presented by large- 
group presentation'^ ^ 

• What methods anxJ aids will be used to pre- 
sent that cohtent'^ 

• Who wilf %ake the large-group pr^^nta- 
tion'? 

• What will be discussed Qjuring small-group^^ 
meetings'^ \| ^ . ^ 

• How will the small groups be organized'^ 

• Who will be assigned td each small groQp'^^ 

• What types of independent study^vould be 
appropriate'^ 

• How will students be evaluated^^ 



What , blocks of time will be 'assigned to 
large-group, small-group, and independent 
study activities'^ 

How could we have inrjproved the previous 
jday's activities'^' ' 
What specificproblems have arisen with par- 
ticulal" students and how can these problems 
be solved? 



Grouping and Sbheduling 

, You havi^ probably noticed by now that we are 
talking about three basic grouping patterns: large 
group, small group, and independent study. The 
size of the group your team decides to use for any 
aiven activity depencte primarily on the type of 
activity it is. Likewise, the amount of time and the 
amount of supervision necessary is determmed by 
the nature of the aqtwity • 




Large-group Instruction involves 
dents in an audrtoTium-type setting Ifcdn be used 
to introduce a top^ or to convey tlietyasic informa- 
tion or the background mate^i'at whictvtfll the stu- 
dents need tc know. It also cgn bQ jifsed to'pre^e^Flt 
a film, . ' r ' * - 

Iflthe information is tb be^lJ^septed vta ani ^lus- ^ 
tratad talk; then 'the teaeher wh^) v5/!ll^jn'iKe the 
presentation should be the* one who- is most 
knowledgeaole in that area, and/dr who is the best 
* speaker, Dependip^ upon the teachers involved, it 
may be advanta^eous4or a combination of several 
, speakers to be used Thife does not mean that one, 
teacher works, while the other team members 
have free tirf^e All team members should have * 
input into what the talk should contain and how it 
^ould be presented Furthermore, sinc'ethetalkis 
^ usually discussed at a later time in small groups 
\ which* will involve each tearri^ member, ea^h 
member needs to sit m on the talk when it is pre- 
sented. 

If a ^Im that is to be presented in a larg^roup 
setting has been previewed by all team membSp, 
then It IS possible that only one or two members 
wouiB be used to supervise the presentation of the 
film to the students ThfS allows each rrTember to 
be involved* to be aware, and to be able to evaluate 
' the talk or film at^allater planning session Student 
involvement here Is as listener and note taker ^ 

Large-group instruction is frequently followed 
by small-group discussion involving groups of 
12-16, eadh of which is headed by a team memBer 
Here, students become actjve participants Ttiey 
can discuss ^e content presented in the large 
group, or further content can be introduced on^a 
inore individualized basis The^mall-group situa- 
tion IS a good place to demonstrate a maoipulatiue 
skill, or to use oral questionmg techniques Itus 
also a good place to have- students .use the dis- 
covery method or to invoh/e them, in laboratoiV 
work (15-60 students) Students can be grouped 
arbitrarily or by special interest areas depending 



on what is to be covered The grouping should be 
flexible depending on the nature of fhf activity. 

Tl^ sequence of use heed*not always be largd^' 
group followed by small groups Small groups- 
could be used to dicuss^ new area, provide moti- 
vation, -end raise;guestiqns Then, a large-group 
'-•preserltation coula be used to apsvsfeV those ques- 
tipns 

independent study provides'a studenf or C|roup 
of students (1-4 students) with the opportunity to 
explore a topic of special mterest irt greater depth, 
Tin»e.miist tje provided for students to pursue such 
activities Furthermore, during planning sessions, 
teachers should qenergte ideas* for posstole inde- 
pendent studies OTiich coCId be pursued by a stu- 
dent who wants to do more relative to that day's 
lesson A student may be very interested in a topic, ^ 
but not go any further because he/she doesn',t 
know where to go If a list of related pfbjects is 
.provided, that student may decide to probe ' 
.deeper ^ • 

. Cooperati^ TeacJtiiog . 

/tjfa voc^tioipal teacher, you may not be in a 
position to'meet all the demaVids of team teaching 
A modified (.version of teai^\' teaching which you 
may be able to use instead is cooperative teaching 
(not to be confused^ith cooperative teaming) 

es grou 
jut uniil^ 
It occurs on a limited basis 



Cooperative teaching uses group planning, pre- 
senting, and evaluation, but unlike team teaching, 



For a particular unit or lesson only, two or more 
teachers cooperate in their teachi/ig efforts For 
example, in a school^ in which there is Only one 
teacher for* each yocational service area, these 
teachers could cooperatively teach units needed 
by Students in all service areas (e g., applying for a 
job) During the time perjod when these teachers 
are using the cooperative teaching method, the 
procedures for planning, presenting, and evaluat- 
ing are^the same^s for team teaching 
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Optional 
Activity % 
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For additional mformatfSn on team teaching, you ma^ wish to read^(1) 
beggs, ^Team Teaching. Bold New Venture, which contains a group of 
essays by different authors, (2) Chamberlin, 'Team Teaching Organization 
and Administration, ^\Nh\ch discusses planning for team te^Sching; or (3). 
Trump and Miller, Secondaty School Curriculum Improvement Proposals 
and Procedures, pp 307-324, which discusses. teaming and flexible 
schedtjifhg (Trump, incidentally, is one of the "fathers" of the team teach- 
ing concept ) » ' V 
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Activity 



As a team, attempt to reach consensus on answers for eAch of the discus- 
sion questions which follow on this page. The questions checfc your^ 
comprehension of the material in the information sheet, Employing Team 
Teaching, pp. 6-11. Discussing the- questions with peers will give you a 
chancfe to work -as a group. Select one team member to 'record your 
answers in writing. ' . ' * • " . 



Activity 



Instead of recording your answers in writing, you may wish to audiotape or 
vrdeotape your discussion. This would/serve several purposes: (1) the 
burden of recording^th^ answers won'tlall on>Dne perspn's shoulders, (2) 
you have acomplet/record of your^e^onses,)^^tyliJililliiton review how 
welt you .wjere^operating cooperatirjg aS'r 




DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 One result of tdam' teaching can be that'students become more independent and more responsible 
What c h arc t§ fifties of tearti teaching would cause this to be true? . ^ 



2. 



4 . M 

Assume that the members of your team were actually teaching in a schobi which was changing to a 
team teaching structure One of the teachers in the school says, "We can't team teach in this old 
t?uilding wTth our present class loads. We rteed a modern facility and money to buy innovative 
instructional materials in order to teann teach." Is lhis,true'^ What minimum conditions would need to 
be met for'tepm teaching to be possible*^ 
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Why 3re the planning sessions ^ heavily Emphasized in the Infornnation sheet? 



For your teann's accupat^orial specialty, what kinds of activities wduld be appropriate for large-group 
instruction'? . > for snnall-group discussion or lab work*? . . for independent study*? 
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5. What are the areas of strength and/or expertise for each of the members of your group'^ Are ther# 
areas in whreh a member feels he/^he is weak'^ 



f 



Q For your teams specific occupational specialty, in what vvays could a teachers aide be used 
effectively'^ ^ 

J 
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As a team, compare yoc^^r responses to the Discussion Questions with the 
Model Answers given below Your responses ne^d not exactly duplicate the 
model responses, however, you should have covered the same major 
points. ^ 



MODEL ANSWER 

1 One of the underlyii;ig' principles of team 
teac^ng is that students are grouped ac- 
cordmg to abilities, needs, and interests, and 
that subject matter and methodology are 
selected wrth those varying characteristics in 
^ mind. When students are partiotpatin^ in-ac- 
tivities which fit their needs, interests, and 
abilities, the chances of their taking respon- 
sibility for thQir learning increases Further 
buring large-group instruction, they are re- 
sponsible tor listening and taking notes 

Durmg smalNgroup discu9Si6n, the small 
size of the group pflaces responsibility on 
each student to b6 in'volved and to partici- 
pate-. The opportunity for independent stud^ 
encourages students to plan and tak£ re- 
sponsibility for their own instructjon Finally, 
if team tjsaching is truty functioning, th^ 
students constitute one pertof ^he teim, ana, 
as such, have some input into planning If all 
these conditions are preseot'vjnder, team 
teaching, students are more likely ta become 
more independent and respc^nsible 

2. In the information sheet, the statement was 
madfe that team teachir>g is part of an attitude 
Jpward education Attitudes do not reqi^re 
expensive facilities and equipment Teafm 
teaching can f^il just as thoroughly in an 
ultra modern, totally equipped schookas in 
an old building which" lacks mahy, of the 
v modern "extras " 

. If teachers haveihe 'team teaching attitude. " 
it they are -committed to making it succeed, 
and if they are willing to cooperate, then it 
Will probably succeed despite "inadequate" 
1 facilities and equipment What that pessimis- 
tic teacher should be asking is \^) Can the 
. teachers who are b^g teamed actually work 
^together cooperatively*^ (2) Are the teachers 
f being teanied actu^illy committed to the suc- 
cess of team teaching*? (3) Is adequate 



mutual planning ttfne being provided for 
each team*? (4)'Will a large enough block of 
time be scheduled for each team that 
scheduling can be flexible? (5) Will there be 
provision foj^cess to rooms that will allow 
the use of varying group sizes'? and (6) Will 
there be some provision for at least a part- 
time teacher's aide*?^ Thesevare the minimal 
conditions with which the teachers should 
*be provided in order to succeed 

3 During the time thata presentation is being 
made, "teaming" is not necessarily visible A 
Single teacher may be presenting informa- 
tion or a Single teacher may be acting as a 
consultant to student(s) working indepen- 
dently. A single teacherafso may be leading a 
small group discussion with another teacher 
conducting a similar ^ictivity across the'hall 
The place where teamwork is in evidence^ 
and where It is absolutely essential, is in the 
planning sessions A team that cannot plan 
together cooperatively is not team teaching 
They are still operating as if they^had self- 
'contetmed classrooms Only the methodolog-- 
ica! name has been changed, not the method 
Itself 

4-6 These three questions^have no model an- 
swers since they are based on the charac- 
teristics of your team and your service area 
However, forquestTon 4, did you consider the 
.class.size and content specificatiorw lisfted 
on pp. 10-11 asappropriate'foreacp g^joup- 
' ing*? For question 5, did you consl^der- per- 
sonal strengths- (e g , patience), J^to^hrrtg 
strengths (eg, good speaker), eO^tent 
strengths g , carburetor expert), and out- 
side interests (e g , flies model ^airplanes)*^ 
Were any weaknesses which were discjjssed 
done so constructively and gently'? F6r ques- 
tion 6, did you consider non-professional 
duhe's and parafprofessional duties as welP 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your responses to the Discussion Questions should f)ave covered the 
safTie malor points as the model responses. If you missed some po\p\s or have questions about any 
additional poj^ots you made, review the material in the mformation sheet, Employmg Team Teaching, pp 
'6-1 1. discuss the question further as a team, or check with your Resource person if necessary. 

/^^^^ Before attempting to conduct team teachrin^n a simulated or real world 
\ situation, you may wish to meet with your resobrce person to see if he/she 



V 



Optional J 
Activity 



Optional 1 can suggest a locatipn where you could observe an actual teaching*team 
Activity ^ as they plan, pres^nt, and evaluate Arrange through your resource person 
to visit this location and to observe the teaching teatn. It is highly recom- 
mended that this activity be undertaken if at all possible. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



As a (nember of & simulated teaching team, plan, present, and evaluate a 
'lessojn. jr . . • * 



Activity 



As 

and 



part I 




of a team, ybu will be selectrng a student performance objective, 
ijelectihg, modifying}, or develpping a lesson plan designed to achieve 
ttiat^bjective. * ' 



As part of a tearh, you will be d iscussing and evaluating your plan and v^ur 
planjning, using the Discussiqn Questjfons, p 21. 



4 

As part' of a team, you will be revising^your-plan based on the previous 
discussion. 



You wrti bedevel^piQg mdredetailed personal plans on an individual basis. 

As part of gieam, you will be selecting ftgroup of "students'* (peers, aotual 
secondarystud6nts, students in a college class) with the assistance of your ^ 
resource person. ' • , x , 

\ % ■ ' 



As part of a te^m, you will be ppsenting the lesson to the "students*' you 
setected. - ^ 



\ 
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Hi- 




Aspart ofdteam.'vi^yllt be evaluating your lesson presentation, using th'e 
Evaluation QuestkB p. 23. ^ 




I 



ther^^is no further formal feedback due to the facfthaf evaluation in this , 



learning e)iperiepce i^ continuous. ^ 



• 
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Working as team members, select a student performance objective F^or the 
purposes of this activity, it would be helpful to limit your selection tg an . 
objective to which all team members can have epaal input ' 

AssUme that you ahd the peers with whom yoET.are f/orkmg have^the 
following team teaching situation* ^ • * ^ " 

• nb designated team leader ^ 

• 2V2 hour block of .time * ' ' . 

• 75 students 

• 1 aide * * . . ' 

• 1 laboratory . , ' 
% 3 classrooms 

• .access toa multi-purpose room suitable for large group presentations 
Sample 1 on p 20 shows what youf weekly schedule looks like. 

Prepare, as a team, a detailed^ lesson ofen forachievmg the'objective that 
has bben selected Instead of develo/(ing a lesson plan, you may select a 
lesson plan tharyou have developed previously, and adapt that plan to 
include the p/'Inciples and characteristics of* team teaching The plan 
developed by your team should include teaming, larga*group instruction/ 
small-group instruction, and independent sludy 
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SAMPLE 1 ; 

WEEKLY SCHEDULE 
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' f Most periods are 25 minutes m fength Howe^r penod on^ lb 30 minutes in length with 5 rnjnutee for ann9uncements, and lunch periods eight, 
/line, and are 30 minutes m length w ' ^ 
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As a team, discuss and evaluate your plan and your planning, using the 
following questions as a basis for discussion 



DISCUSSION. QUESTIONS 

Planning ^ 

• Did tehm members share Vieir opinions on matters related to the instructional program'? 

• Did Wm^ members share ideas in their area of specialty? 

• Were team members actively co9perative (y^illing to compromise, patiefn^^ willing to learn from 
others)? ^ ' / ^ 

• Did member? act as both leaders and followers'? ^ 

• Did members share the total responsibility equally'? 

• Did members communicate openly'? 

• Did members cort§lructively evaluate ideas'? ^ , - ' ^ 

Plan ' 

• Were options for student independent study provided'? 

• Did the plaf¥<iWftfCf?a variety of available media and educational technology? 

• Were the instructional tools selected relevant to the subject to be learned'? • 

• Did the team make plans for using small-group discussion'? 

• Did the team make plans for using large-group instruction'? 

• Were members assigned to groups of students varying in size and composition'? 

• Were plans made for self-diagnosis'? ' j* 

• Did plans call for members to share diagnostic and evaluation responsibility'? 

• Were the group sizes selected based on group purpose'? 

• Was the group composition selected based on group purpose'? 
* • Was the time allotted to each group based pn group purpose'? 

^ Was the physical environment selected based on group activities involved'? 

• Were tasks assigned to each team member based on his orj^rtalents and interests'? 

• Wasth^ nature of supervision provided for each group defei^Plfed based on group purpose'? 

• Did^ubject matter content include provisions for indivic^ual differences'? 
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As a result of the previous evaluation activity, the team should revis? the 
original plan as necessary ^ 




Individually, develop more detailed personal plarfs to meet your respon- 
sibilities for the lesson 



NOTE: The following activities are optional because of the need to involve 
a large group of peers as students. Howeyer, in order to get the full impact 
of this experience, it is strongly recommended that you complete these 
optional activities 



■ Optional _ 
Activity 



With your resource person, decide on the mmirrium numjper of peers which 
you will need to role-play your students Select that niiffiber of peers There 
are at least two alternatives to using peers as students. If you ar^ an 
inseryice teacher, you may use^an actual group of yoLH: students Iffou are 
■flttehding a university or college, your team may wis^ to arrange with an 
instructor (whose class you have already had) to take over his/hef class for 
a limited time In this latter case, the lesson should be one which would 
meet that instructor's objecttveSr^ ^ * 



V 



Optional ^ 
Activity 



Using the plan you developed, present the 
have selected 



lesson to the students ' you 



2J 
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Evaluate your lesson presentation as a group, using the following que§^ 
.^i^s as a basis for discussion. • ' ^ ^ . 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



• Did individual team nnennbers prepare adequate personal plans'^ 

• Did the presentation follow the plan'? 

• Was the plan flexible enough to allow for the unexpect^'? 

• Were'there any problems in group size, group composition, in tinne limits, wi supervision, in th^ 
tasks assigned to each teacher, etc ? ^ 

• In terms of each problem that arose,' was it a furfction of inadequate or faulty planning, or of 
inadequate or faulty presentation'? 

• How could these problems be avoided m the future'? 




There is no further forgptal feedback If you h$ive completed this simulation 
as written, you have been working con^auousiy as a team in evaluating 
your effort^ " , 
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Learning Experience 



nMAL EXPERIENCE 



I Objective 2 




In afiaduftl school situation*, employ the team teaching approach. 



Either as a member (as a studenmacher or inservice teachec) of an actual 
team which is involved in team teaiUng full time, or as a member of a team 
forrned to use cooperative teachirfftor a limited time period, ^employ the 
team teachihg approach. This will IfRplude — 

• wprking as a tearT\ to select, modify, or develop d lesson plan which 
includes the use of team teaching ^ 

• dividing responstbilKies for'the lesson based on iru^ividual team^ 
membei^' strengths and weaknesses • 

^ including labour lesson.' plans for usin^. large-group instrxictTon, 
smalF*grou|f discussion, and independent study 

• developing yh^r personal plans for the lesson 

• presenting the lesson to the students 
^ • evaluating the lesson as a grc^p 



NOTE^^Dud'to the nature of thi^ experience, you will need to have access to 
an actual school situation over an extended period of tiix^e (e.g.. tvyo to six 
weeks). 



f 



As you complete each of th^ above activities, document your actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes; « 

Your resource person may want you to submit your wntt^njesson plan to . 
him/her for evaluation before you present your lesson. It may be helpful for 
your resource petson to use the TPAF from Module B-4. Develop tiLesson 
Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. ^ ^ 

Arrange in advanceto have your resource person review yoUr docum^ta-*^ 
tion, observe at least one planning or fbllow-up evaluation session. ancT 
observe the portions of the lesson in which yotif^re actively involved- 

Your total compet^6y Will be assessed by ypur resour^ person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form. pp. 27-28. ♦ 

Basid upon the criteria specified in thie^as8€^ment instrument, your 
resduro^ person wilt det^rrpir^e whether you are competent in empldiying 
the team^teachif}^ approach. 



*For a dsf^ition of "sctual school situatton. see the instde back cover 



ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULESj 



Organization 

Each module is designed tp help you gam competency ' 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining Jhese two functions Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal o^jec- ^ 
tive 10 the final learnin^xperie^e Thefinalexperience 
m each module alv^/ays requires^Du to dembnstrate the 
skilhn an actual school situation v^hen you are an intern, 
a student teacher, oj an inservice teacher 

Procedures , 

Modules are designed to aWov^ you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills v^/hich you do FK)t already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learningfex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Inti^duction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4> the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies witii the information you have react m these 
sections, you should be ready to malke one of the follbw- 
ir>g cfecistons 

• that you cJo not have the competencies indicated, 
and shoukj complete Mie entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objec^ves leading to the final learn ir^ ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in th\^ area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out' - 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
n^ecess^ arrangements with your resource person If 
you 00 not conr>plete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource perspn before attempting to 
repeat the final exp^ience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
le'arning experiences preceding the final" experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you an^ your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
acti\/ities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or '^ 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, seconctary or post-second a rv vocational students in 
a real sc^jool An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service ^acher would be functioning in an actual school* 
situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning expenence You 
would then do the final learning experience later, I'e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for ^(required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, yoji are un- 
able to complete Y 
Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation withm a vocational service area (e g , the 
service area^ Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welct^ng, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback ^refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which iS designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in arlearning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 

Sssroom te^acher who is guiding you in taking this 
'dule 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary . 
educational institutic^ 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural eC|^ation, business and office educa- 
ticaf, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the rtiodule 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

HI A The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

NoQe No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unab??to perform this skill or 

has only very limited ability to perform it 

Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill m aft 

acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 

Good The teacher is^able to awiorm this skill m an 

^ectlve manner w 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skilJ in a 

very effective manner ^ 
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Titles of Th6 Center's ^. 
Performance-Based Teacher Education't/hrauies 




CHgofy A: Progrwn PImnIng, P^vtlopmtnt, and Evaluatton 

Prepare for a Community Survey 
Conduct a Community Survey 
Report the Rndir^gs of a Community Survey* 
Organize an Occupational Advisory Committer 
Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 
Develop Program Goals arxj Ot^ectfves 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Devetop a Course of Study 
Deveiop Long-Range Program Plans , 
Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 
Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Ca l> ||Oi> B: Inalructlonal Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students % 
B-2 Develop Student Performanbe Objectives 
B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

Develop a Lesson Plan 
B-5 ' Select Student Instructional Matenais 
B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

CataQory C: Nidlnicttonal Execution « 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

* C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz^Group. and Question Box 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Dnploy Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-0 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method • - 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summanze a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
,,^-15. Present an Illustrated Talk 
^^tB^ Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1? Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnciple 

C-18 Individ ualiza Instruction 
, C-19 ♦ Empioy the Team Teaching Approach , 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present information 

C-21 f^epare Bulletin Boardaand Exhibits 

0-22 Present Information with Models, Real Objects* and Flannel 
Boards ^ 

C-23 Present Inforrbation with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

&-24 Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 

€-25 Present Informatiofi^ith Films 

C-26 Present Information witb Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Matenais 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29' Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Category D: Inatructlonal EvaKiatton 

» D-1 Establish Student Performance Critena 

D-2 Aseasa Strident Performance Knowledge \ 

D-3 Aseeee Student Performance Attitudes 

D-4 Asseas Student Performance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades ^ 

D-6 . Evaluate Your Inttructidnal Effectiveness ^ 

Category E: Inelnicttonal Management 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource ^4eeds 
. E-2 lylanage Your Budgeting and pl^porting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrirtge for Improvement of Yoor Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



H'-S Provide for Student Safety 

E-*6 Provide for the First Aid Isieeds of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Oiscipllne 

£•-8 Organize the Vbpational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vo/ational Laboratory 

Category F: Quklance « 

F-1 Gather Student DaU Using Formal X)ataCollectior^|achn»ques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Panfrial Corttacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Stu^t Needs 

F-4 Provkje Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Em ployment or Further Education 

Catogory Q: SchoOt-Communtty Relattona 

G- 1 Devetop a School-Commu nity Reiatlons Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentatipns to Promote Youf Vocational Program 
G-3 Devetop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Release and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program ^ 
G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentatioris Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work wHh State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Organization 

H-1 Devetop a Personal Phitosophy Concerning Student Vocational , 

Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vbcational qj-ganization li^embers for^ 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Devetoping 
and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 Qukie Partk:ipatk>n in Student^yoctfTional Organizatton Contests 
Category I: ProCaaalonal Role afidJ>evelopment 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Devetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School and'Stommumty 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prosf^ive Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperstive Education 

J-1 Establish Guideline^ for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
' ' — .^.^^ 
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Manage the/tteiWanoe. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

Enroll Students injtour Co-Op Program 
Secure Training ^iflions for Your Co-Op Program 
Place Co-Op Students on the Job 
Develop the Tr^ning Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
Coordinate Qn-the-Job Instruction 
Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the^Job Performance 
Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
Supervise an Employer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Baie(> Teacher 

Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



For Information regarding availabtttty and pricat of thaaa matarialt contact— 

AAVIM * 

Armrtcan Aaaocla^n tor Vocatkmal Inttructlonai Matarlala 

120 6ngipaerlng Cantar e Univaraity of Qaorgia e Atharis. Qaorgia dto02 e (404) 542-2586 



